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THE DANES AND NORMANS.* 





Tue volume now before us, like one we perused some days since, 
(the Memoirs of Cabot) gives us warning not to “ put our trust in 
authors,’ by shewing how continually they are at variance, and 
how often they mislead us, by ignorance of the works of their pre- 
decessors. Here we find another claimant for the honors of Co- 
lumbus. We “do not like this,’ as Simon Sappy says in the 
farce, “it is very disagreeable.’ The errors themselves we can 
pardon, more especially when we consider the difficulty of tracing 
the history of remote times, before the invention of printing. We 
think of Sir Walter Raleigh’s observation, that, though he had 
undertaken to write the History of England, he could not obtain a 
correct account of an affair that occurred under his own window. 
So long as there be no wilful misrepresentation, or extreme negli- 
gence, we can pardon the author who misleads us ; but we are not 
so easily reconciled to those who, upon the plea of setting us right, 
tear up by the roots the favourite notions of our childhood, and 
subject our faith to caution. It is only our pleasant errors that 
they grudge us: let them contradict the fact of the massacre at 
Glencoe, or that of the Huguenots; let them tell us that the 
cruelties of Queen Mary were a fiction, or that Galileo was not 
put to torture for being wiser than his neighbours; and we will 
listen with a willing ear; but why should they insist upon per- 
suading us that Columbus did not discover America, when we have 
so often sympathised with his anxiety to triumph over the im- 
patience of his‘sailors, admired the presence of mind with which 
he availed himself of his foreknowledge of the eclipse, and persisted 
in thinking of the new country as Columbia, however necessary it 
might be to speak of it as America? Why should they dwell so 
fondly upon the faults of our noble Alfred, and tell us that his sub- 
jects once despised him? But we will not only affirm that the 
author has committed these sins, we will lay the preofs before the 
reader. It seems that the Scandinavians were frequently driven 
from their homes by over-population, like swarms from a hive. I¢ 
a chieftain left several sons, those who did not succeed to his rank 
and property, were driven to the necessity of seeking their own 
fortunes; they collected together a party of followers, and put 
forth to sea, either to discover new lands, or to plunder old ones. 
In the year 861, a Norwegian named Naddod, who was out upon 
one of these expeditions, descried a large country which from its 
aspect, he named Snowland. It appeared to him uninhabited, and 
he returned to Norway with an account of his discovery. It 
happened in this, as in most cases, that the discoverer of the 
country derived but little profit from it. It was next visited by 
a Swede, who ascertained it to be an island, and passed a winter 
there, subsisting by fishing. In 1065, another Norwegian, named 
Rafna, found his way thither, being guided by a sacred raven. 
This adventurer named it Iceland, which appellation it now bears. 

It is curious to see the different accounts given of this island by 
Rafna and his companions. 


© History of the Northmen ; or Danes and Normans, from the Earliest 
Times to the Conquest of England by William of Normandy By Henry 
Wheaton, Honorary Member of the Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary 
Societies, at Copenhagen. 8vo. pp. 367. Murray, 





‘It presented to his eye the same aspect of dreary desolation 
which it still exhibits, except that it was covered all over with a 
thick wood, which has since entirely disappeared. Its rugged 
mountains rose to the skies, covered with eternal ice and snows. 
Its subterranean fires were then kindled, but Mount Hekla had not 
yet sent forth those eruptions which have since rendered it the 
rival of Etna and Vesuvius. In other respects the works of nature 
were the same which still continue to attract the curiosity of 
the traveller in that land of wonders. Chains of ice-mountains, 
intersected with deep vallies, bridged over with lava that had 
flowed centuries ago, and filled with fountains of boiling water 
shooting up from the subterranean caverns of fire, the earth quaking 
under his unsteady feet, and yielding in summer no harvest adequate 
to subsist his flocks and herds during the dreary winter, it is not 
strange that the disheartened Norwegian returned in the spring to 
his native land, and abandoned all idea of settling in a country 
which the gods seemed to have condemned to perpetual convulsions 
aud sterility. 

‘ But the accounts which his companions gave of the newly dis- 
covered country were widely different. According to them, it was 
a delightful climate and plentiful soil; and one of them could only 
impart an adequate idea of its richness and fertility, by asserting 
that “ milk dropped from every plant, and butter from every twig.” 
The rumour soon spread over the North of this new and goodly 
land, where it was said that the domestic animals could subsist in 
the open air in the midst of winter, wood was abundant, the waters 
were plentifully stored with salmon and other fish, and the neigh- 
bouring seas abounded with whales and walrusses : “‘ this was the land 
where men might live free from the tyranny of kings and lords.” In 
short it seemed to justify the eulogium which the partiality of the 
natives continue to bestow upon it, that Iceland is the best land on 
which the sun shines.’ 

How can we expect that authors should agree when men see the 
same object under aspects so different! Truth, as usual, takes the 
middle path. A settlement was made in the country some years 
afterwards, About a century later, Greenland was discovered, by 
one of the Iceland settlers. These discoveries gave a spur to the 
ambition of the Norwegians. One of the sea-rovers, named Bjarne, 
being driven out of his course by a storm, in a voyage to Green- 
land, discried at a distance, an island, and a flat country covered 
with wood. Lief, an adventurous young Norwegian of great spirit, 
hearing of this, purchased Bjarne’s ship, manned it with thirty-five 
men, and set sail for these new lands. Here it is that the author’s 
sins commence ; let the reader judge :— 1 

‘They first discovered what they supposed to be one of the 
countries seen by Bjarne, the coast of which was a flat, stony land, 
and the back-ground covered with lofty mountains covered with ice 
and snow. is they named Helluland or the flat country. Pur- 
suing their voyage farther south, they soon came to another coast, 
also flat, covered with thick wood, and the shores of white sand, 
gradually sloping towards the sea. Here they cast anchor and 
went on shore. They named the country, Markland, or the country 
of the wood, and pursued their vovage with a north-east wind for 
two days and nights, when they discovered a third land, the north- 
ern coast of which was sheltered by anisland. Here they again 
landed, and found a country, not mountainous, but undulating and 
woody, and abounding with fruits and berries delicious to the taste. 
From thence they re-embarked and made sail to the west to seek a 
harbour, which they at last found at the mouth of a river, where 
they were swept by the tide into the lake from which the river 
issued. They cast anchor, and pitched their tents at this spot, and 
found the river and lake full of the largest salmon they had ever 
seen. Finding the climate very temperate, and the soil fruitful in 

asturage, they determined to build huts, and pass the winter here. 

he days were nearer of an equal length than in Greenland or Ice- 
land, and when they were at the shortest, the sun rose at half-past 
seven, and set at half-past four o’clock.’ * 


From their finding in the vicinity, a number of vines bearing wild 
grapes, Lief named the country Vinland. Several voyages were 
made to Vinland by different adventurers, one of whom, named 
Thornwald, after a residence of three years, returned to his native 
country with specimens of the fruits and peltries which he had col_ 
lected. In 1059, a missionary is said to have gone thither from Ice- 


* Supposing this camputation to be correct, it must have been in the 
latitude of Boston, the present capital of New England. 
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land; and about the year 1121 a bishop of Greenland followed | part of his prisoners. Hakon, king of Norway, having conquered 
the example. ‘The authenticity of ‘the Icelandic accounts,’ says | the Danes in battle, by the help of a goddess who dashed snow in 
our author, ‘ were recognised in Denmark shortly after this period, | their faces, orders the prisoners, seventy in number, to be beheaded 
by King Svend Estrithson, or Sweno LI, in a conversation which | in his presence. Several suffer death with—what we should rather 
Adam of Bremen had with this monarch.’ Again he says.—‘ There | call the bravado of desperation, than actual fortitude ; but one who 
is not the slightest reason to believe that the illustrious Genoese | has fine floating ringlets, desires that they may neither be stained 
was acquainted with the discovery of North America by the Nor-| with his blood, nor handled by a slave; but that one of the noble 
mans, five centuries before his time, however well authenticated | courtiers present will hold them back with his hand, while the 
that fact now appears by the Icelandic records, to which we have | executioner performs his task. His request is complied with, and, 
referred.’ It seems not a little strange that a discovery of such | by a sudden movement of the young Dane, as the axe is falling, the 
importance, should have remained a secret for so long a time ; but | courtier’s hands are cut off, instead of his own head. This action 
we suspect the truth is, that Adam was the original discoverer of | is so pleasing to Erik, the son of Hakon, that he runs to the youth, 
this country so grandly termed the ‘ New World.’ enquires his naine and family, intercedes for, and obtains, his 
» Phe’ early history of the Northern nations is no less mingled with | pardon. 
fable than'that of the South. Their men and ‘their gods are so| Thenext prisoner, named Vagn, was complimented by an enquiry 
confounded together, that we can scarcely discover the prose from | how he would like to die, but so little grateful was he for this in- 
the poetical part of their history. Certain it is that’ the latitude | dulgence, that he returned a rude answer; which moved the exe- 
of: Iceland did not so deaden the intellectual faculties, as to banish cutioner, an officer of high rank, to aim a most furious blow at 
poetry; since the scalds of that island were particularly famed at him. The prisoner next in the line (they were all bound by a cord, 
the court of Norway. Prose and poetical compositions were trans- with their hands tied behind their backs) ‘pushed Vagn with his 
mitted from brain to brain; and the library of a great man was foot away from the blow, in such a manner that the executioner, 
composed of living poets, tellers of stories, historiographers, &c. | Missing his aim, fell to the ground, and his sword cut asunder the 
Even at the present day, printed books being scarce there, these | cord with which Vagn was tied Vagn immediately seized the 
itinerant orators are still employed by some families, and gain a | Sword and struck off the executioner’s head. akon gave orders 
livelihood during the winter, by repeating from house to house the | to kill that dangerous fellow instantly, but his son Erik prevented 
stories they have committed to memory. The following description | it, by asking whether he would not accept quarter; but he answer- 
of a winter’s evening in Iceland, among those who are possessed of | ed that he would not, unless all his comrades then alive should be 
books, is exceedingly pleasant :— i spared. Erik with some difficulty obtained this favour from his 
“No sooner does the day close, than the whole patriarchal father. Ten or eleven of the prisoners had already been put to 
family, domestics and all, are seated on their couches in the principal death,’ 
apartment, from the ceiling of which the reading and working lamp 


18 at Suna and oné of the family, selected for that purpose, | 
takes his seat, and begins to read some favourite Saga, or, it may be, 








It is possible that Hakon might have yielded the more readily to 
the petition of his son, as he had, before the battle, sacrificed 
. another son, (a boy of seven years old, whom he is said to have 
the: works of | Klopatock of Milton (for these have been translated loved) to bis accion , deity oan could not otherwise be propitiated 
into Icelandic) whilst all.the rest attentively listen, and are at the pre: ; ye - . ores 1. ; 
same time engaged in their respective occupations.’ The adventurous spirit of the times gives a romantic character to 


. : i the eventful lives of many of these northern princes. The volume 
And now, reader, we come to sin the second; which, however, ot ee . i . , 
, ; ; : : would furnish subjects for a series of melo-dramas. We extract the 
we forgive, since we perceive that the author dwells with at least . . -Olet , 
oft «-"_| following sketch of the adventures of Olaf Tryggvason :— 

equal complacency on the great qualities of Alfred, however : ; 
severely he may speak of his errors. . Whatever had been the faults, 
of Alfred, he had a conscience, and he repented them; not by 
sitting down to whine over them, and to call himself a ‘ vile | born. Astreda for some time found an asylum in the hall of a 
sinner ;’ but by endeavouring to repair them ; and if it be true that | Swedish Jarl, but her apprehensions lest she should be overtaken 
‘ his neglect of the duties of government was visited by the natural | by the vengeance of Gunildha, induced her to seek a more distant 
consequence of the disaffection and almost contempt of his sub- | Tetreat 1p Ganderike, or Russia, where Sigurd, one of her near 
; - os 1 tt deg “A Pin oY ae kinsmen, had risen to great distinction. The fugitives fell into the 
jects 3° it 1s no jess certain that he nobly deserved their love and | jands of pirates, by whom Olaf was sold, and afterwards ransomed 
gratitude afterwards, Great as this monarch was, we are unwilling | hy Sigurd, and carried to the court of the Russian prince, Wladimir, 
to apply to him an epithet which he has in common to many who | at Novogorod. Here he distinguished himself by his proficiency in 
have ill deserved it ;—with Canute, for instance, who waded to the 


all manly exercises, and courtly arts, as they were practised in that 
throne through seas of blood, shed not in battle only, but by | 8° and country, by which he won the favour of the Russian prin- 


gies ’ ; cess, Wladimir’s wife, and, at the same, excited the jealousy of the 
murder, and who rewarded his principal sesistants, as might be ex- | other courtiers. After residing for nine years at the Russian court, 
pected, and as they well deserved,—with the death they had so Qjaf left it in the nineteenth year of his age, and cruised in the 
freely dealt out to others. Whenever this prince is styled Canute | Baltic sea as a Vikingr. He afterwards espoused the daughter of a 
the Great, it should be remembered that the word rascal is under- 


Vend prince, and, with his father-in-law, joined the final expedition 
stded. Yet was he exceedingly pious. In atonement for his sins, | Of the Emperor Otho against Denmark. He returned to his wife’s 
C } ‘ é 


he undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his return, thus neon pote eg he remained three years, and on her death, resumed 
. . iis sea-roving life. He cruised for several years on the coasts of 

addresses his subjects :— | England, Scotland, Ireland, and France; and on his arrival at 
‘I return humble thanks to the Almighty God, that he has Scilly, was converted to Christianity, by a solitary monk or hermit, 
allowed me to visit the tombs of the blessed apostles Peter and | in that remote and sequestered island. But he had probably 
Paul, and every holy place Within and without the city of Rome, | acquired some ‘notions of the ¢ hristian religion, as it was under- 
and to honor and venerate them in person. And this I have done, | stood and practised in those barbarous times, in Russia, and both 
because I had learned from my teachers that the apostle St Peter | the English and Norman chronicles assure us that he was solemnly 
received from the Lord the great power of binding and loosing, | baptized at London, and at Rouen in Normandy, Probably, like 
with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. On this account, I thought | most of the northern adventurers of that age, he might not be un- 
it highly useful to solicit his patronage with God. willing to give repeated proofs, in different countries, and at differ- 
Eee, Fi . | ent'times, of his determination to renounce the errors of Paganism. 
We were seriously alarmed lest the author should be about to aim | « ‘Phe fame of the exploits of Olaf Tryggvason reached the ear of 
at.our reyerence of the glorious Swiss hero, William Tell; but the | the tyrant of Norway [the Hakon before mentioned], who heard 
alarm was a false one. | with terror that there was a youthful hero, of the race of Harald 
“Tt is remarkable,’ he says, ‘that the exact counterpart of the | santages still et) Se who might a il hye pie Tr the 
- story of William Tell shooting the apple off his son’s head, at the | NOTWes!an Sceptre. Hlakon sent one of Dis subtiest agents, fhorer 
command of Gesler, is told by Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote a | Klacka, to Dublin, in Ireland, where Olaf had married a Northman 
century before the revolt of the Swiss, of Palnatoke and king | princess ot that country, to discover and circumvent him with artful 
Harald Blaatand. The authenticity of the story of William Tell | wiles. Thorer, who had before visited Ireland, both as a merchant 
has been called in question upon the ground of its coincidence with | aon sea rover, prosmarns bimenif ‘* “eg prone ot she victims . 
the Danish legend ; but it is saneenaelly vindicated by the celebrated | **“*° drastic 8 iri Nig esas ’ rat “ ee eee wouk 
Swiss historian, John de Miiller, by the concurrent testimony of old | 'ece!Ve With open arms the descendant of their anctent princes, as in 
traditions, chronicles, and” lays, supported by the decree of the deliverer from a yoke that had become insupportable. Encouragec 
Canton of Uri, establishing the chapel of Tell, in 1388, at which by these solicitations, Olaf set sail for Norway, accompanied by his 
assembly there were present more than one hundred persons who had | pretended friend Thorer. On their arrival in that country, they 
known the hero.’ found that the greater part of the chiefiains and people had actually 


ear " risen in arms against Hakon. Thorer was confounded at findifig 
The folléwing' is a remarkable instance of a cruel conqueror 


BM. y- what he had deceitfully represented to Olaf actually realized during 
being conciliated ‘by a little extempore murder and maiming on the | his absence. He endeavoured in vain to find out Hakon, who had 


‘ Olaf’s father, Tryggve, having fallen a victim to the artifices of 
the fury Gunildia and her sons, his widow, then pregnant with the 
infant prince, fled to a sequestered island in a lake, where Olaf was 
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fied before the rising storm, and sought a refuge in a distant part of | more accustomed to think, and “far better qualified to reason, on 
the country, wipers | of illustrious birth, named Thora, who | criminal jurisprudence. ny 
had been one of his concubines, and who provided him a hiding : Bae 
place in a secret grotto, where he remained concealed from his oie oe a =, rt a om = phar soon» eb Pg 
enemies. In the mean time Thorer returned to the ship, and | “'*Pters; they are the ollowing:— 
advised Olaf to land and take advantage of the disposition of the| _ ‘ Police of Prevention, , Nurseries of Crime, Receivers of Stolen 
people in his favour ; intending, however, to lead him into ambush, | Goods, Detection, Tables, Prosecution in Capital Cases, Weakness 
and thus consummate his treachery by slaying the young prince. | of Judge and Jury, Uncertainty of Punishment, Sentence of Death, 
But Olaf anticipated the designs of Thorer, and caused him to be | The Cells of Newgate, and Convicts under Sentence of Death, 
put to death before he could accomplish his intentions. There was | Appeal to the King in Council, The Recorder’s, Report, Religious 
now a general rising of the Norwegians against Hakon, who was | Observances attendant on the Punishment of Death, Execution, 
assassinated by one of his own slaves. The bleeding head of his | Transportation to the Colonies. 
rng ape pronghe ta ae ae oe Pave ody ioatenily The reader will observe that these are fertile subjects of reflexion, 
ut to death. th their S$ were then fixed up at the place o ATR H PEI eA 
ecutti for common malefactors, and exposed te the pase of the far toe Srach'so to Way, Oty hastily “fried Ns peg wa very 
multitude, who expressed their hate by covering them with a shower therefore take another opportunity of returning to the considera- 
of stones. The people of Norway immediately elected Olaf to fill | tion of them; and in the mean time content ourselves with an 
the vacant throne.’ extract from the chapter ‘On the Nurseries of Crime;’ and one 
Olaf was somewhat too fierce in his zeal to enforce the Christian | from the chapter on ‘ Prosecution in Capital Cases.’ _ 
religion, and having commenced a treaty of marriage with a Swedish * Another class of seducers consists of both men and women, but 
princess, broke it off in so insulting a manner, upon her refusal to | principally of old women, the keepers of fruit-stalls and small cake- 
adopt that faith, that she threatened him with the loss of his crown | shops, which stalls and shops they keep but as a cloak to their real 
and life in consequence. She instigated her friends and relations | tT e,—that of persuading children to become thieves, and receiv- 
ts of hostility; and the monarch, after a fierce naval battle, | "8 oods stolen by children. The methods of sedaction purmied 
me y3 jase ‘ > | by these people are for the most part similar to those adopted by 
being overpowered by numbers, threw himself into the sea, and | the class mentioned above ; but they are distinguished from the 
perished, together with many faithful friends. thieves by some peculiarities, Residing always in the same spot, 
This volume, in itself extremely interesting, is rendered yet more | and apparently engaged in an honest calling, they have superior 
so by the intimate connection of the Northmen both with France | Opportunities of Feenoke on children, who, ‘until known to them, 
and England. We have seldom read any historical work which ; “&T© perfectly well ‘disposed. Several instances came'to my know- 
: Y A ; : ledge of boys, the sons of decent trades-people, carefully educated, 
contained so much information and entertainment in so small a 


: apprenticed to some trade, and with every prospect of leading an 
compass. The author appears to have spared no pains to reuder | industrious and honest life, who were seduced by persons of the 


his work complete, and we hope he will be rewarded with the | class in question. ‘The course of seduction is about as follows :— 
suecess due to his endeavours. ‘ The child buys fruit and cakes at the stall or shop, of which the 
Be newt Ml Si keeper takes pains to form a familiar acquaintance with him, by 
ha th me is gegen . conversation, artful it must be called in this case, but sueli as is 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH.—CRIMES IN THE used by all good teachers in order to gain a pupil’s confidence. He 
METROPOLIS. * passes the shop one day without money, and is invited to help him- 
self upon trust. If he yield to the first temptation, it is. all over 
Tus little volume is likely to be of service. It contains a great | with him. Considering his previous acquamtance with the tempter, 
deal of information upon several subjects in which the public have | !t 18 almost a matter of course that he yields. Once in debt, he 
an interest, and with regard to which, although of late years their | fee Hehee to indulge himself without restraint, and is soon involved 
knowledge has increased, they have still much to learn. Mr Wake- far Deyond ‘his means of repayment. Where it the Police to save 
hipped » ney him? No act of robbery has been committed, and the Police there- 
field states in his Preface, that the greater number of the facts he | fore is absent. Probably his parents or master have impressed on 
brings forward, came under his own observation, during his con- | him that it is wrong to run in debt. He is already criminal in his 
finement for three years in the county jail of London and Middle- | own eyes. Instead of confessing his difficulty to his friends, he thinks 
sex; and he has collected a variety of tables relative to crimes, of them with fear. All his ‘Sensations are watched by the wretch, 
punishments, committals, &c. to aid, conjointly with those facts, in whonow begins to talk slightingly of barsh parents and. task- 
Se P j ; . masters, and insinuates her own superior affection. By degrees, 
giving weight to his reasonings. The following passage from the | nore on lees dow according to the degree of her art and the ex- 
Introduction explains the author’s intentions and their limitation: | citability of the boy’s temperament, she gets a complete mastery of 
‘Originally the purpose of the writer was to convey a knowledge | his mind. At length she guides him to the first step in crime, by 
of facts observed by himself in Newgate, and relating strictly to | complaining of want of money ; perhaps threatening to apply to his 
capital punishment ; but having found that an account of the Admi- | parents, and suggesting that he may easily are her by taking some 
nistration of the Punishment of Death would be very imperfect | trifling article from his master’s shop, The first robbery com- 
without some notice of the means adopted for preventing capital | mitted, the chances are a thousand to one that.the thief will 








_ crimes, as well as detecting the criminals, he has offered some | sooner or later be transported or hanged. He goes on robbing his 


statements and remarks on those parts of the subject; still confin- | master or perhaps his parents: the woman disposes of the stolen 
ing himself, however, to what he observed or learned within the | property, giving him only a moderate share of the money obtained : 
walls of Newgate. she introduces him to other boys, who are following the same 
‘ Some of the descriptions of scenes occurring within the walls of | career: he soon learns to prefer i leness and luxuries to labor and 
Newgate will be hardly believed, by persons who see the outside of plain food; and, after a while, becoming an expert thief, deserts his 
the building every day of their lives. The great Metropolitan | original seducer, with whom he is no longer willingyto share the 
prison is a terra incognita even to those by whose habitations it is | fruits of his plunder, connects himself with a gang, probably takes a 
surrounded. The writer expects, therefore, to be charged with | mistress, and is a confirmed robber on tlie high road to Botauy Bay 
exaggeration, as if he had described a far distant and unknown | or the gallows. 
country. He expects this the more, because he has related facts,| ‘ This is a history, not a fable. Let the present or the late school- 
of which he must have doubted if he had not actually witnessed master of Newgate be examined, and he will confirm every word of 
them. But here is his principal motive,—as he trusts it may prove | it; adding, that no quarter of London is without seducers of this 
a justification,—for publishing what he has seen. Incredible scenes | class, who follow their horrid trade (for it is a regular trade), taking 
of horror occur in Newgate. Is ‘it to be desired that such evil | but little precaution to escape the notice of the Police, and quite 
should remain unknown? By the answer to this question the | without serious interruption. 1 would rest the accuracy of my state- 
writer must be blamed or excused for doing what, to those who do | ment on such an experiment as this: let twenty boys, selected by 
not ask themselves the question, may seem like ministering to a | the Newgate Schoolmaster, be from time to time discharged from 
vulgar appetite for horrors. prison, and every one of them shall straight proceed to one of these 
* Whatever justifies telling the truth on this occasion, imposes an | pest-houses, shall leave it with money in his pocket, and, if watehed, 
obligation to tell the whole trath. The whole truth is told, there- | shall be seen to pursue the sort of career which I have described. 
fore, precisely and fully, without any regard to the reader’s supposed | The selection should be made so that every quarter of the metro- 
credulity or scepticism, andjwith but one purpose in view through- | polis might be tried, from Whitechapel to Hyde Park corner, ‘and 
out—that of leaving nothing material untold on those points with | from Pentonville to Kennington. [fone of the boys, being properly 
which the public is least acquainted. selected and so discharged, did not prove the existence, an the 
‘ The purpose of the writer being rather to narrate facts than to undisturbed existence, too, of one of these nurseries or. foncing- 
suggest remedies for evils, he was desirous to abstain from expressing houses of crime, my statement should be considered an exaggeration. 
any opinion as to the expediency of abolishing the Punishment of | I know the fact to be, that the greater number of fthe smallest boys 
Death ; and though the oo made on his own mind against discharged from Newgate for want of prosecution, or evidence, or 
the legal taking away of life, is so strong as to privent him from | after undergoing a sentence of whipping, do instantly proceed to 
pursuing an impartial course between the friends and enemies of places of this description, as to their home ; and at one time I knew 








Capital Punishment, he has avoided any formal discussion of the | the names and addresses of more than twenty persons who lived by 
question ; being desirous only to provide data for the use of persous | this villanous trade,” 


® Facts relating to. the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis By On the subject of the reer of prisoners who are really guilty, 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Esq. London: Ridgway, 1831. pp. 208. ‘the author relates some particulars which shew the necessity of 
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alteration ;—and the evil ought to be considered not so much be- 
cause it suffers the guilty to escape punishment, as because it en. 


qnnge others in guilt, and increases and perpetuates crime. We 
give the 


following passage :— 
‘ First, the bribed prosecutor or witness, is generally desirous to 


avoid the forfeiture of his foe and for that purpose goes 
through the form of his part in the prosecution, taking care to shape 
his evidence in favour of the accused. Secondly, the prosecutor or 
witness, whose humanity, or sense of religion, impels him to cheat 
the law of its prey, is actuated by a motive which would be condemned 
Powe ag or, rather, an honorable motive leads him to do 

which is itself a crime, and which society would reprobate. He 
is ashamed, if not afraid, to avow his noble weakness; and he too, 
consequently, bears bis part formally in the prosecution; preferring 
the crime of perjury to the ill-will of society. Thirdly, considerable 
allowance must be made for this, that the witness who desires to 
swear falsely to save a life, may have no opportunity of doing so, 
without palpably exposing his intention until he be subjected to cross- 
examination. Lastly, it often happens that the prisoner’s friends 


do not exert themselves vigorously with the prosecutor and wit- | 


nesses, until a true bill has been found, and the nearer prospect of 
conviction and execution comes to disappoint the idle hope which 


they had indulged of the bill being thrown out without their inter- | 


ference. 


‘There are legislators who may sneer at the endeavour to 


account for a plain fact, as they would call it, by reference to such 
complicated motives of human conduct; but it is to such law- 
makers as these—“ practical men,” they call themselves,—whose 
ignorance of human nature disqualifies them from legislating 
rationally, that we owe the continuance of a barbarous, inefficient 
system of criminal law, and the prevalence of crime. The influence 
of the punishment of Death, in rendering the law a nullity as to a 
great number of cases, is one of the first encouragements of crime. 

rational legislature should ascertain precisely the extent to which 
this influence operates ; and on the data so obtained would either 
remove the original evil cause, or provide some check to its inju- 
rious operation.’ 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Poverty.—That poverty, which is not the daughter of the spirit, 
is but the mother of shame aud reproach ; it is adisteputation that drowns 
all the other good parts that are in a man; itis a disposition to all kind of 
evil; it isa man’s worst foe; it is a leprosy full of anguish; it is a way 
that leads unto hell ; it isa sea wherein our patience is overwhelmed, our 
honour is consumed, our lives are ended, and our souls are utterly lost and 
cast away forever. The poor man isa kind of money that is not current ; 





the subject uf every idle huswive’s chat ; the offscum of the people; the | 


dust of the street, first trampled under foot, and then thrown on the dung- 
hill ; in conclusion, the poor man is the rich man’s ass. He dineth with the 
last, fareth of the worst, and payeth dearest; his sixpence will not go so 
far as the rich man’s threepence; his opinion is ignorance; his discretion 
foolishness ; his suffrage scorn; his stock upon the common abused by 
many, and abhorred by all. If he come in company, he is not heard; if 
any chance to meet him, they seek to shun him ; if he advise, though never 
so wisely, they grudge and murmur at him; if he work miracles, they say 
he is a witch ; if virtuous, that he goeth abont to deceive ; his venial sin is 
a blasphemy ; his thought is made treason ; his cause, be it never so just, 
is not regarded ; and to have his wrongs righted, he must appeal to that 
other life. All men crush him; no man favoureth him; there is no man that 
will relieve his wants ; no man that will comfort him in his miseries; nor 
no man that will bear him company, when he is all alone, and oppressed 
with grief. None help him ; all hinder him ; none give him; all take from 
him; he is debtor to none, and yet must make payment to all. O the 
unfortunate and poor condition of him that is poor, to whom even the very 
hours are sold which the clock striketh, and pays custom for the sun-shine 
in August.—Guzmay pr Arraracue— The Spanish Rogue. 


Heaura anv Lone Lire.— Whether long life be a blessing or no, 
Ged Almighty only can determine, who alone knows what length it is like 
to run, and how it is like to be attended. Socrates used to say, that it was 

to grow old, with good health and a good friend ; and he might 
a reason : aman may be content to live while he is no trouble to him- 
self or his friends ; but after that, it is hard if he be not content to die. I 


knew and esteemed a person abroad, who used to say a man must be a) 


mean wretch who desired to live after threescore years old. But so much, I 
doubt, is certain ; that in life, asin wine, he that will drink it good, must 
not draw it to dregs. Where this happens, one comfort of age may be, 
that whereas younger men are usually in pain when they are not in plea- 
sure, old men find a sort of pleasure whenever they are out of pain: and as 
voung men often lose or impair their present enjoyments by raving after 
what is to come, by vain hopes or fruitless fears, so old men relieve the 
wants of their age by pleasing reflections upon what is pest. Therefore 
mean, in the health and vigour of their age, should endeavour to fill their 
lives with reading, with travel, with the best conversation, and the worthiest 
actions, either in their public or private stations ; that they may have some- 
thing agreeable leftto feed on when they are old, by pleasing remembrances, 
—Sm Wu Temete—Essays, vol. 1, p. 92. 


or 


A COTTAGE IN THE TREES. 
So long she travell’d, till at length she came 
To an hill’s side, which did to her bewray 
A litle valley subject to the same, 
All cover’d with thick woods, that quite it overcame. 
Through the tops of the high trees she did descry 
A little smoke, whose vapour, thin and light, 





Reeking aloft, uprolled to the sky. Spenser. 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
K1no’s THeatre.—Anna Boleyn—Masaniello. 
Harmarker.—Fish Out of Water—The School for Coquettes—S ti 








Reparation. + ane 
EnGuish Orgra.—the Irish Girl—The Old Regimentals—Old and Young— 
Haunted Hulk. - The 
THIS EVENING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


The Operatic Comedy of 
THE RENCONTRE. 
Madame de Merville, Miss Taylor. Justine, Mrs Humby. 
Baron de Boncoeur, Mr W. Farren. Colonel de Courcy, Mr Cooper. 
Major Moustache, Mr Webster. Lieut. St. Leon, Mr B. Taylor. 
Officer of Gendarmerie, Mr V. Webster. Landlord, Mr Bishop. 
Pierre, Mr Harley. 
After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs'T’. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe, 
The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Wallack. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conclude with 
A DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 

Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Miss Sidney. Mrs Davis, Mrs Tayleure. 
Colonel Freelove, Mr Vining. Lord Rivers, Mr Brindal. James, Mr Contes. 


To-morrow, Matrimony ; The School for Coquettes ; and High Life Below Stairs. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


The Romantic Drama, called 
THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 
St. Ursula, Miss Kelly. Nannetta, Miss H. Cawse. 
Colonel Saxe, Mr Irwin. Captain Wiemar, Mr Baker. 
Paulo, Mr J. Russell. Andrea, Mr O. Smith. Joseph, Mr Perkins. 
Lieutenant, Mr East. Worgman, Mr Salter. 


After which, the Operetta of | 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
Peggy, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 

will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 

To which will be added, Mr Bernarnp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr lrwia. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 


To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
| Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 














To-morrow, The Sister of Charity; Old and Young; The Old Regimentals ; and 
The Haunted Hulk. ‘ 
| 





SURREY THEATRE, 
Orway’s Tragedy of 
VENICE PRESERVED. 
Belvidera, Miss Petham. 
Duke of Venice, Mr Almar. Priuli, Mr D. Pitt. Bedamar, Mr Honnen 
Jaffier, Mr Elton. Pierre, Mr Osbaldiston. 

Renault, Mr Gough. Spinosa, Mr Lee. Elliot, Mr Tully. 
Theodore, Mr Fone. Captain of the Guard, Mr Young. Officer, Mr Webb. 
Durand, Mr Hobbs. Mezzana, Mr Allcroft. 

After which, D.W. Jsxrovp’s Farce, entitled 
LAW AND LIONS. 

Mrs Mammoth, Mrs Vale. Miss Jane, Miss Vincent, in which Character she 
will sing ‘Oh men, what silly things ye are !’ 

Mr Suavey, Mr Williams. Mr James, Mr C. Hill. nsigu Pudor, Mr Honner. 
Mr James, sen. Mr Almar. Mr Pudor, sen. Mr Gough. 

Jemmy Mammoth, Mr Vale. Robert, Mr Lee. Sam Smoothfaee, Mr Rogers. 
To conclude with the rama of 
THE TALE OF MYSTERY. 

Selina, Miss Vincent. Fiametta, Madame Simon. 

Count Romaldi, Mr Elton. Francisco, Mr C. Hill. Bonamo, Mr Gough. 
Malvolio, MrAlmar. Stephano, Mr Maitland. Montano, Mr Honner. 
Pedro, Mr Rogers. Michelli, Mr Williams. 
lst Gardener, Mr C. Pitt. 2nd Gardener, Mr Hobbs. Exempt, Mr Lee. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 


MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
A New Domestic Drama, called 
EILY O’CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Eily O’Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 

Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Danny Mann, Mr Chapman. Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 
To which will be added, compressed into One Act, the Farce, called 

NO SONG, NO SUPPER. . 
Margaretta, Miss Forde. Robin, Mr Blanchard. Endless, Mr Buckstone. 
To conclude with a New Domestic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
ONE FAULT. 
Florence de Mireval, Miss E. Tree. Jacqueline, Mrs Chapman. 
Eugene de Mireval, Mr J. Vining. Jean Coupbois, Mr Buckstone. 











AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments, 

Cosure Tueatre.— Twym John Catty—Paul Jones 
—Field of Cloth of Gold. 

VauxHatt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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